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numerous, and so diverse in their sympathies and deductions, that a broad and 
comprehensive idea may be gained of the theme under consideration. For exam- 
ple, the bibliography of the chapter on The Classical Period contains particular 
and exact reference to Grote, Duncker, Zeller, Banke, Cox, Mulford and Thirl- 
wall, Mommsen, Duruy, Curteis, Thierry, Nitzsch, Arnold, and as many more. 
So that a course of collateral reading may be extended to almost any limit. 

VI. 

THAOKEKAT'S LETTEBS. 

Those who have, as well as those who have not, read the series of Thackeray's 
Letters which has just been brought to a close in Scribner's Magazine, will alike 
be interested by their republication in book form in the very handsome volume 
just issued.* They reveal the man Thackeray as none of his books can do. 
■Written in the warmth of personal friendship, and without a thought of their be- 
ing preserved and published, they constitute a perfect photograph of character. 
Quaintly and deliciously humorous as most of them are, there are very many 
glimpses in tfiem of the more serious and reflective side of Thackeray's nature, and, 
after reading them, one ceases to wonder at the strength of personal attachment 
so many different kinds of people felt towards him. It would be unfair to search 
through them for profundities, and happily there is no pedantry, but here and, 
there the philosopher as well as the humorist is revealed. Here is a touch of na- 
ture : " What a history that is in the Thomas & Kempis book ! The scheme of 
that book would make the world the most wretched, useless, dreary, doting place 
of sojourn — there would be no manhood, no love, no tender ties of mother and 
child, no use of intellect, no trade or science, a set of beings crawling about, avoid- 
ing one another, and howling a perpetual miserere." Again, " I am sure it is 
partly because he is a lord that I like that man ; but it is his lovingness, manli- 
ness, and simplicity which I like best." Of letter writing in general Thackeray 
complains that "most people in composing letters translate their thoughts into a 
pompous, unfamiliar language, as necessary and proper under the circumstances." 
Certainly he himself is free from this formality. At one time he begins a letter 
with the question, " Do you see how mad everybody is in the world ? Or is it not 
my own insanity ? " But it must be remembered that it is not only the person 
writing, but the person written to, that helps to make the letter. Moreover, if 
Thackeray had had the least suspicion that one day the world would read this 
correspondence with familiar friends, could he have written in so negligi a form ? 
We think not. And perhaps there is such a thing as overdoing this species of 
triviality, if so it may be called. There will be many imitators of Thackeray, we 
fear, whose correspondents happily will be the only people likely ever to feel bored 
by their attempts at drollery. That Thackeray found time amidst his literary 
work to write so often and at such a length to his intimate friends shows the 
loyalty of his heart, r.nd also perhaps suggests a touch of " homesickness" which 
found relief in just this way. 

There is only one thing wanted to make this collection complete, and that is 
the appearance in it of at least some of the letters from Thackeray's correspond- 
ents. One gets such charming glimpses of these good people, particularly of Mrs. 
Brookfield, through Thackeray's spectacles, that it seems a pity not to know more 
about them and hear them talk for themselves. 

» "A Collection of Letters of Thackeray, 1847-1855." With portraits and reproductions of 
Letters and Drawings.— Charles Scribner's Sons. 



